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THE CLASSIFICATION AND EVOLUTION OF MIRACLE 



JOHN EDWARDS LE BOSQUET 
First Congregational Church, Boulder, Colorado 



The term miracle is in this paper regarded as applicable to 
those events which are the acts of a personal god, or God. If 
this is not clear it will become so as we advance. 

The peculiarity of the concept of miracle is that it unites in 
itself two ideas which eo ipso make the perception of a miracle 
impossible. That is to say, a miracle is by definition an inner- 
worldly act of an outer-worldly actor. As Spinoza 1 urged long 
ago, there is no possible method of ascertaining from a human — 
as such inner-worldly — point of view that the actor behind any 
event is outer-worldly. For every such event may be asserted 
to have been the result of some other inner-worldly fact. Even 
though that assertion could never be proven for any particular 
event, yet in the nature of the case no demonstration within the 
world can establish with certainty that a power outside is, in any 
given instance, acting. There is no loophole in this reasoning. It 
is perfectly true that a miracle, in the very nature of the case, can- 
not be objectively proven. The fact is — and this is a matter of 
empirical psychology — miracles have never been, as so commonly 
assumed, objective facts, cognized as such and then inferred from. 
Miracles are — to speak with logical precision — a hypothetical class 
to which events having certain characteristics are with more or less 
assurance assigned. However it may have been in thought and 
ordinary speech, men do not first infer from miracles; they first of 
all in fact must infer to miracles before they have a standing- 
ground for further inferences. 

One cannot in consequence directly investigate — still less 
classify — miracles as obvious and unmistakable empirical facts; 
one may only examine and if possible classify the characteristics 
which as matter of observation have determined men to class 
certain events as miraculous. Now these characteristics, subjec- 

1 Tractaius (London, 1862), 127. 
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tive though they are, are as clear-cut in their way as any objective 
characteristics could be, so that in point of fact miracles consti- 
tute in the history of religion a consistent and easily distinguish- 
able class of events. This classification of miracles according to 
subjective impressions made by certain events is by no means a 
prejudging of miracles as delusions. The inference from certain 
characteristics to miracle may well be a perfectly accurate inference. 
This method asserts neither the truth nor the falsity of miracles. 
The point is only that miracles, whether they exist or not — and 
this way of approach can be, as no other, entirely non-committal — 
are not and in the nature of the case cannot be objectively given 
phenomena. This is not prejudice; it is the result, the only 
possible result, of examining and elucidating the very idea of miracle. 
As a result of an examination of the history of religion in general 
and of the Hebrew religion in particular — in which latter the 
concept of miracle is present in most detail and has been most 
worked over — it has become to me increasingly clear that the 
concept of the miraculous springs from one of three subjective 
impressions, viz., the sense of awe, of interest (benefit or injury), 
or of the unusual. These three may any one of them be present 
in the event therefore called miraculous, or they may exist more 
or less intermingled. The possibility is freely granted that they 
may occur — especially if in very moderate intensity — without 
leading to the inference that the event in question is a miracle. 
But when an event is regarded as miraculous in the history of 
religion, it is so regarded because of the presence of one or more of 
these subjective characteristics. The genesis and development 
of miracle is then to be followed by tracing the rise and progress 
of these states from lower to higher levels. There will be no par- 
ticular profit in going into the complicated working together of 
these three. I shall in this paper try only to separate and discuss 
by itself each of the three as a basis for the inference to and 
development of the miraculous. 

I. THE AWE-INSPIRING EVENT AS MIRACLE 

Awe at its lowest is fear. The savage finds himself in a world 
of facts he does not understand but from which he must wrest 
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a livelihood. Mistakes are frequent, and the savage is constantly 
injuring himself unwittingly. Fear is a part of the atmosphere 
he breathes in a way and an intensity which we well-guarded 
moderns cannot probably even faintly imagine. It is not unnatu- 
ral that the fear-causing events should be assigned to the spirits 
or gods on lower or higher levels. Jevons aptly compares primitive 
man to one set down in a machine-shop "full of the most various 
and complicated machinery working at full speed," in which "he 
must make his experiments or perish, and even so, his survival 
is conditional on his selecting the right part of the machine to 
handle." 2 That the savage is not in a state of continual terror 
is due to the alliance he strikes up with one or another of the 
powers so obviously present. 3 As he becomes, in process of this 
necessary experimenting, better acquainted with Nature, many of 
the fear-inspiring events get to be manageable and in so far com- 
prehended. Thus many events gradually lose their note of the 
divine — they cease, that is, to be miracles. The forces of Nature 
become also, to a degree, subject to man through incantations, 
rain-making, etc., or the savage believes so, which amounts to the 
same thing. But yet, though fear is thus being transcended, 
there is for these forces of Nature perhaps an aesthetic reverence 
(as, for example, in the Vedic religion), but, usually more domi- 
nating, a sense of awe at the immense power involved which is 
apparent to the idlest observer. 4 So the sun and moon, the stars 
the ocean, the lightning, excite a reverence which leads men to 
regard these as either gods outright or, on a higher stage, as expres- 
sions and acts of the gods. 5 So the phenomena of sex are attrib- 
uted to a divine power working in and upon men — a not unnatural 
inference when one bears in mind the powerfulness of the sexual 
sensations and the mysteriousness of a potency which brings 
new individuals into being. That awe, by a natural tendency 
of primitive inference, leads to the thought of a divinity is seen 
in the rise of the belief that certain places are peculiarly holy. 

2 Jevons, Introduction to the History of Religion, 17. 
*Ibid., 105. 

< Chantepie de la Saussaye, Religionsgeschichte, I, 324. 
s Siebeck, Religionsphilosophie, 60. 
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It is awe in the sense of uncanniness which some neighborhoods — 
wild scenery, high places, forests, 6 etc. — excite which leads to an 
assurance of their divineness. The many expressions in both 
Old and New Testament, with their frequent religious apprecia- 
tion of Nature, are excellent examples of the way in which, at a 
high stage of religious thought, the divine is conceived as acting 
in all Nature. 7 One should note that the conception of God's 
action spreads into humanity as well as Nature. In some mys- 
terious fashion God acts in the very deeds men do. 8 Further, 
at this high religious elevation awe is no longer the mere passive 
reaction upon the event which it was at earlier stages: awe is 
here possible, not to everybody, but only to the pious. It is 
religious genius which in the Psalms and in the words of Jesus 
grasps divine activity where "the stumpfe gaze of ordinary men 
sees only ordinary happenings" 9 and active insight is necessary 
in order to follow what they see. So awe, remaining still sub- 
jective, develops from a passive feeling to an active faith. 

Just what is in mind in saying above that "the divine is con- 
ceived as acting in all Nature"? To call natural events works 
of God is not a mere way of describing Nature. In such cases the 
words "miracle," "works of God," would be but words from which 
all awe had vanished. Neither is the thought flattened here to a 
mere pantheism which calls Nature, and ultimately all, God just 
because it has awe for existence as such. An awe which is the 
attribute of facts qua facts is become an indiscriminate glorifica- 
tion — Whitman-like — of ugly and beautiful, evil and good, false 
and true, equally. Such a conception of God's activity would be 
the death of all appreciation of the good, the true, and the beauti- 
ful, which must as such include a distaste for their opposites. The 
miracle as awe-inspiring event in the Bible is begotten by an atti- 
tude — active, as already noted — toward every fact of the world. 
This attitude appreciates the Divinity in every fact, not as that 

6 Chantepie de la Saussaye, Manual of the Science of Religion, 162. 

» Schultz, Alttestamentliche Tkeologie, S35 _ 37> Holtzmann, Neutestamentliche 
Theologie, I, 163 ff. 

8 Dillman, Alttestamentliche Theologie, 300. 

» Schultz, op. cit., 538. 
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fact is, but in that for the gaze of religious insight the will of God 
is believed to be using and dominating it. The reverence for 
Nature is a reverence for God working in and utilizing Nature, 
not for the facts of Nature as such. It is God, not Nature, that 
is revered. This is what constitutes the wide difference between 
the pantheist phrase "all the world's a miracle" and that same 
phrase in the mouth of a theist. Quite apart from any metaphysi- 
cal prejudices, it need hardly be said that a pantheistic rendering 
of miracle, though an undoubted end-point in the development of 
the concept here considered, is not — because ultimately lacking 
distinctions of value — so high in the development of miracle as 
the theistic rendering hinted at above. Yet the actual content 
of the (extreme) theistic view of miracle — as resulting from awe — 
is, in respect of order in the world, not different from the panthe- 
istic view of that same order. A sense of the regularity of Nature 
and its divine basis is potentially, though not actually, reached 
in the Bible. There is order, though that order is not absolute. 
But extend the ideas of Nature as contained in the type of miracle 
here under consideration, and the limiting conception is that 
every event, without exception, is the expression of a divine actor 
behind who is in every event operative. In so far the events in 
that order have become, not so much deeds of God — though 
they are so termed — as imbedded in a divine order which they 
obey. Thus the miracle of awe comes as event, by the force of its 
own development, to fade away. In ceasing to be evident, how- 
ever, it ceases, by definition, to be properly called miracle. The 
concept has evolved into a something which gathers up all its 
value but is not itself. It has become a faith in a regular divinely 
ordained law-abidingness in the world, by virtue of which all 
that is, is the act of God. 

II. THE INTEREST-SERVING EVENT AS MIRACLE 

The sense that this or that event is advantageous or the reverse 
somewhat overlaps at one point the sense of fear — which was the 
beginning of the miracle from awe. Fear and the sense of the 
dangerous — the acutely disadvantageous — are scarcely separable 
in the concrete. But abstractly there is a difference between the 
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terror element and the selfish sense of threatened loss. More 
clearly the f avorableness of certain facts is positively distinguishable 
from the mere negative absence of fear; and as the development 
proceeds, the two subjective states of awe and of interest become 
plainly diverse. 

At its lowest ebb the note of interest is perceptible in the feel- 
ing-tone of agreeableness and disagreeableness for the individual 
or the community. At greater intensities one event or another 
is felt to be signally harmful or beneficial. 10 Here, again, the infer- 
ence is natural and, in the history of religion, a commonplace to 
the assurance that the event of signal advantage, or especially" 
of signal injury, is the act of a god who favors or is angry with the 
person or tribe concerned." The tone of interest — particularly 
that of benefit — must be somewhat conspicuous, else the event 
will not be deemed a miracle. A peculiarly opportune shower, 
a much-needed victory over an enemy, or — to take a striking 
historic example — the destruction of the Armada in the days of 
Elizabeth: these are all, for ordinary reasoning of the beneficiaries, 
plainly and unmistakably deeds of God. Similarly a blight, a 
famine, or a terrible accident is, because so injurious, regarded as 
a direct act of the gods, and this possibly quite apart from any other 
subjective impression which the event might also be supposed 
to produce. Indeed, in time of calamity other subjective states 
are likely to be put entirely into the background by the keen 
sorrow at a loss sustained. One has but to remark a current mod- 
ern expression for fires, earthquakes, and similar violent calami- 
ties — "acts of God." The note of interest will be the stronger if 
reinforced by awe — perhaps, for example, at the violence of the 
natural event — or by the sense of the unusual, if, for example, the 
victory or defeat were perhaps one that had not been expected in 
view of the smallness of numbers of the victors, or in view of the 
apparently overwhelming numbers of the party that was never- 
theless vanquished. But the interest element, as such, is, even so, 
the dominating motive leading to the inference that a divine power 

10 Chantepie de la Saussaye, Manual of the Science of Religion, 129. 

11 Lubbock, History of Civilization, 220-26. 

13 Chantepie de la Saussaye, Religions geschichte fote Aufl.), I, 325, 369, 380, etc. 
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is at work. That this is true is seen clearly if one observes the 
immediate practical result of the event in the community. Directly 
following the occurrence there are ceremonial rites of thanks- 
giving to the god if the event be favorable, or the whole com- 
munity — if the event be harmful — makes immediate expiation, 
and casts about to find and put away whatever may presumably 
have offended the god. 13 

At a higher level the note of interest develops from a selfish, 
material one to a plane which is unselfish and ethical. A pretty 
illustration of this advance is to be found in the Jewish prophecy 
of the exile. Pre-exilic prophecy had emphasized the fact that, 
in view of the ethical nature of God, calamity was sure to come 
from him upon sinful Israel in the defeat of Israel by Assyria, and 
later of Judah by Babylon. The mass of the people did not reach 
this exalted conception, but with the actual arrival of the incredible 
calamity they could not avoid the subjective feeling that it was 
an act of God signifying his profound displeasure. The exile 
is for them, that is, an act of God because having the (material) 
interest-tone. As time went on one development of thought 
upon the subject came to adopt the explanation of the prophets 
before the exile, viz., that the sin of Israel and Judah was the reason 
of divine disfavor, and proclaimed, with a view to the future weal 
of the nation, the necessity of being certainly holy before God. 
This development finds its expression as to the past in the Deu- 
teronomic editors of the Books of Kings; as to the future in chaps. 
40-48 of the prophecy of Ezekiel and in the Levitical law in general. 
But there was a second development in prophecy which is on the 
unselfish ethical plane. In view of the discouragement of the 
people, prophecy had changed from the denunciatory to the 
comforting. A great prophet of the exile 14 in particular sought 
to solve the problem of Israel's humiliation in a new and highly 
original way. His conclusion was that the calamities which had 
come upon them were not, as the pre-exilic prophets had said and 
the people in their discouragement had now come to believe, a 
sign of divine disfavor, but were on the contrary a mark of Jahve's. 

13 Chantepie de la Saussaye, Manual, 145. 

"*The author of the "Ebed Jahve" passages in the Book of Isaiah. 
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honor bestowed upon Judah. 15 The suffering had been sent, that 
is, that through the Jews' patient bearing of it the world might 
come to know the truth clearly displayed — the truth which was to 
be found only in Judah for all the ends of the earth. Judah was 
therefore the "suffering servant" of Jahve, and as the mediator 
of the world's salvation should at length "see of the travail of his 
soul and be satisfied." 16 For this prophet the fact of disaster in 
the exile is, on the material plane, admitted. It is, however, 
with greatest emphasis denied that this is really a disaster. 
The exile and the calamities in its train have for this prophet 
and those who accepted his conclusion the note therefore not of 
disfavor but of favor, in that Judah is chosen as God's missionary. 
That is to say, the exile is inferably, now as before, a miracle because 
of the subjective note of interest, not, as earlier was thought, of 
interest in the sense of material injury, but in the sense of spiritual 
honor and therefore of higher benefit than any material prosperity. 
The interest-tone of the event has risen before our eyes to a higher 
level upon which mere material benefit or injury is ignored as rela- 
tively unimportant and only the sense of higher advantage which 
is visible is regarded as indicating decisively an act of God. 

The note of interest is, however, to rise still higher. The germ 
of this advance is already present in the "Ebed Jahve" passages 
just referred to. Emphasis was placed there on the divine favor 
to Judah, but as a sub-purpose of the act there is mentioned the 
salvation of the world. This latter is still another and much 
higher type of benefit which in the New Testament comes out into 
the clear. In the figure of Jesus, God is seen to be acting, because 
of the profound sense that his coming to earth means the spiritual 
blessing of mankind. The honor shown to Jesus in this fact is 
mentioned and gloried in, but is now, in its turn, become the 
sub-purpose in comparison with that ethical and spiritual purpose 
which, as the Christians felt this to be the note of his life, showed 
them that his advent and life are to be as such gathered up in the 
thought of one long act of God (the Incarnation). By St. Paul 
the whole course of the history of the Jews is regarded as a divine 

'sSmend, Alttestamentliche Rdigionsgeschichte, 345. 
rt Isa. 53:11. 
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act of discipline and education by which they were trained first 
on the low level of the law, and then with the coming of Jesus 
were brought up to a higher plane 17 — and this, that the "Jew first 
and also the gentile" 18 might be brought to salvation. Here, at 
length, then, the interest-tone has broadened to include, potentially, 
all men, and deepened to mean for them the highest conceivable 
ethical and spiritual perfection. It is, as serving interest in this 
sense, that at this highest point certain events and classes of 
events and even whole movements of history are looked upon as 
acts of God. The note of interest remains self-interest, but the 
self involved becomes progressively truer and more inclusive till 
at last it is not the individual but the social self, not the actual 
but the ideal self, whose interest conceived as forwarded makes 
it certain that here is an act of God. 

There are two formal aspects of this development to be noted. 
They are the same as those of the foregoing section ("the awe- 
inspiring event as miracle"). The tone of interest develops from 
a more or less passively felt gladness and gratitude at certain events 
to a more and more active subjective state. At the highest it is 
due to a religious exertion or to a past religious attainment; it is 
a sign, at all events, of an advanced religious life — that one has 
the subjective attitude of believing that a given event or historical 
development or personal word 19 is the expression of a divine pur- 
pose conserving the highest interests. So this type of divine 
activity becomes a matter for faith. Again, at this highest point 
miracle tends to dissolve into an order. In the case of Jesus, for 
example, the note of interest does not attach to event as such, but 
to the whole course of the life and death of Jesus. In calling the 
incarnation "one long act of God" — as was done above — the word 
"act" was considerably strained. It was rather an order than 
with precise accuracy an "act." So Paul, because of the note of 
ethical uplifting in the history of the Jews, and because of the note 
of hope for the gentiles in that same history, sees God acting there, 
not in special events but immanently as an ethical dynamic force 
in history. As before with the miracle inferred from awe, so here 
this type of miracle dissolves logically into the general order of the 

1 Gal. 3:23-25. «* Rom. 2 : 10. "Cf. I Cor. 12:3. 
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world, which rests indeed upon the will of God, but is yet an order 
aiming at the progressively more inclusive and more perfect 
ethical condition of men. The purpose of God to save all men is 
realized to be a regular and universal method of divine action. 
Whoever has faith, whoever connects himself, that is, with that 
purpose of God, finds justification and salvation. 20 This is a regular 
divine order, not present here and there alone in separate arbitrary 
acts or series of acts, but everywhere present and operative for the 
highest interests (salvation) of men. The doctrine of election is 
indeed a rabbinic degeneration — of exclusiveness — from the 
splendid universalism of the New Testament. The figure of the 
Devil was also inconsistent with the idea of the ever-operative 
divine activity. But these inconsistencies need not disturb us. 
The tone of interest as justifying the inference to the act of God 
reaches, in places, at least, the highest ethical and religious plane, 
and is thought of, not as attaching to events, but as a teleological 
order of the world, called the will of God. 

III. THE UNUSUAL EVENT AS MIRACLE 

The usual — and hence the unusual — is a subjective category 
which finds foreshadowings in the animal world. The beasts have 
their customary lairs, places for watering, etc. The "cat in a 
strange garret" indicates plainly her possession of a sense of the 
unusual. Much of the safety of animals depends, in fact, on their 
skill in noting the unusual, which is often as such the danger- 
ous. Primitive man has still more this sense of the customary and 
consequently also a frequent sense of surprise at the unexpected. It 
is sometimes insisted that there can be no miraculous — meaning 
a miracle of this "unusual" type — until the conception of all- 
pervading law is reached, a law of which miracle must be the viola- 
tion. In reply to such an argument it must be emphasized that in so 
far as the usual and the unusual are possible subjective categories, 
just so far the inference is possible from the unusual event to a 
god who, himself exceptional and alien, may all the more naturally 
be regarded as the source of any strange-seeming events. The con- 
ception of scientific law is an advanced expression of our sense of 

M John 3:16. 
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the usual, but it is not the only possible expression of that sense. 
The unusual is not a quantitative but a qualitative aspect of an 
event. The shooting of a rifle is to the untutored savage as 
unusual in quality as the beholding of a ghost would be to one 
of us. There is entire possibility of a miracle, in the sense of an 
unusual event, in the prescientific stage of thought. There is, 
even on the lowest plane, a sufficient background of the usual to 
make the category of the unusual possible; 21 and this quality of 
an event, at sufficient intensity, makes the inference to miracle 
natural and practically irresistible. 

In the earlier stages the usual is a category which is present, but 
not widely inclusive. Hence the unusual is not only more vague 
but more frequently met than at any later period. Many passing 
and for later days natural events of daily life seem strange. In 
brief, the accidental may appear the unusual and therefore the 
miraculous. A divine actor may be inferred from the strangeness 
or peculiarity which the savage feels to be present as he regards 
a natural object (fetichism), or some one of his fellows in whom 
a special power or ability is manifest, 22 or an animal or species of 
animals (totemism) which has surprising strength or cunning. 23 
It is true that fetichism and totemism rise fully as much probably 
from the sense of awe — where the oddness or extraordinary power 
inspires terror — or from interest — where the meeting with a certain 
object or animal is followed or accompanied by misfortune or 
good luck — as from the sense of unusualness as such. To avoid 
repetition I mentibn these here only. The gods or spirits operant 
may have been regarded originally as being either the object itself 
(so Siebeck 24 insists) which would then be conceived as an alien 
power sojourning in the world of ordinary things, or as various 
spirits acting through or in phenomena (so Tide 25 urges). For our 
purposes here which view is taken is immaterial. In either case 
there is involved an event having the subjective tone of the unusual, 
from which a divine actor is inferred. At this stage, where the 

JI For support of this contention see: Jevons, op. cit., chap, iii; Frazer, Golden 
Bough, I, 31; Kaftan, Dogmatik (3te Aufl.), 273; Dillman, op. cit., 308. 
M Frazer, p. 130. 23 Religionsphil., 60. 

3 *Tylor, Primitive Culture (3d ed.), II, 229. 
2 s Science of Religion, 1, 69 ff. 
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miraculous and the accidental are almost synonymous, miracle is 
a frequent, almost daily, affair. The savage is much like a country 
child on its first visit to the city. There are some things which 
are usual — the people met are the same human beings as those 
known at home. So animals, carriages, clothes, etc., are already 
familiar. But at the same time there is much all about one that 
is surprising and often decidedly startling. Something like this 
is life to primitive man. The unusual is frequent. It is his 
unspoiled, naive wonder which in part explains his belief in a 
chaotic multitude of spirits of all kinds — which is the raw material 
for the less naive, more systematic mythologizing of later times. 
Wonder is not a constantly present factor, of course, else it would 
speedily be blunted. Many events which we should suppose the 
savage would regard as exceptional, he very often fails to notice 
at all. But frequently, again and again, his wonder is excited, 
and it is true to the facts to say that the unusual is a relatively 
larger category than at any later stage. 

In time, however, the accidental by racial experience becomes 
largely, though not wholly, known for what it is and the category 
of the unusual narrows and narrows. In particular, men come to 
have inklings of the regularity of natural forces. The happenings 
of Nature, somewhat classified and assigned to certain gods, become 
in so far usual and no longer, therefore, miraculous. But the 
unusual, though largely lopped off, persists still unreduced in the 
common attitude toward omens, portents, immediate healings, 
and in general as regards certain events which, though admittedly 
possible, are regarded as surprising exceptions to the ordinary run 
of events. Events with this tone of the unusual become thus rela- 
tively more and more infrequent but they do not altogether dis- 
appear. They persist on and on as obviously objective phenomena 
to the common opinion, everywhere, one may say, where the scien- 
tific attitude of mind has not been reached, or at least has not as 
yet been assimilated. Blustrations of the miracle thus inferred 
from an unusual event are numerous. 26 In fact, the miracle of 

16 For Old Testament references see Schultz, op. cit., 539. For classical and patris- 
tic material see Trede, Wunderglaube im Heidentkum, usw. The apostolic church 
tended to make workings of the Holy Spirit synonymous iiberhaupt with the 
extraordinary; cf. Gunkel, Wirkungen des heiligen Geistes, 23. 
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ordinary discussion nowadays is of this type in practically every 
case. This may well have occurred to the reader already. There 
is a reason for the fact which is rather important, to which we 
now turn. 

It should be remarked that the characteristics of the "unusual" 
miracle are, in process of time, brought into greater and greater 
relief and emphasis. As civilization advances, that is, the miracle 
of this type takes on an ever-increasing intensity of surprisingness, 
till with the scientific Weltanschauung the subjective tone of 
unusualness mounts to such a pinnacle of the extraordinary that 
it comes by many thinkers to be declared a priori impossible. This 
is referred to here not by way of argument, but only as illustrating 
the development of the miracle as unusual which becomes more 
and more the antithesis of that regularity which was for miracles 
of the two preceding varieties the goal of development. Further, 
as result of the heightening of the irregularity of this type of miracle, 
and especially as over against the otherwise increasing orderliness 
of the world, it comes about that a miracle now becomes, by very 
contrast-effect, more and more obvious. So far from ever reaching, 
like the other two types, a point where a degree of religious eleva- 
tion is needed for feeling this subjective tone, quite the contrary 
is true. So long as this type of miracle is felt to be actually existent 
at all — the tendency of scientific advance is, as already remarked, 
toward the flat denial of its possibility — so long it in its develop- 
ment becomes more and more evidently and certainly existent for 
anybody who sees or hears of its occurrence. It becomes thus in 
its progress more dominating, one might truly say domineering, 
over men. It is not at all conditioned by the faith of the believer, 
but compels him ever more passively to accept it because of the 
brutal obviousness of its intense extraordinariness. 

It will be well perhaps in conclusion to pause upon the funda- 
mental antithesis which has disclosed itself between the first two 
and the last type of miracles as these reach the logical end-point 
of their development. Both the awe-inspiring and the interest- 
serving types of miracle are, at the highest stage of their evolution, 
miracles which do not necessarily have the note of the unusual, 
but tend, as we have seen, to have, along with their note of awe or 
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interest, the note of the usual, and at length have that note of the 
usual to such an extent that only the religious genius or those 
taught and inspired by him with his faith can detect the miraculous 
as at all present. Indeed, quite apart from the external appearance 
of usualness, the very essence of the conception of the activity of 
God which the tones of awe and interest more and more approach, 
lies in the fact that God's activity is conceived, so far as these 
notes are concerned, as a regular, unvarying — usual — affair. The 
usualness indeed comes to be one of the chiefly prized attributes 
of the activity of God, as conceived by the final development of 
these two types of miracles. On the other hand, of course, the 
miracle as unusual event never ceases in any sense to be unusual, 
but its unusualness is ever more and more startling. There is a 
real parting of the ways here. Down one road — that of the not 
necessarily unusual — goes, on the higher stages of religious develop- 
ment, miracle as awe-inspiring and interest-serving; down the 
other road — that of the necessarily and increasingly unusual — 
goes the miracle as unusual event. This parting of the ways is 
already reached in essence with the appearance of Nature Religion 
as such. Certain natural events are, because of awe or the sense 
of interest, assigned to certain gods, and each event of that class, 
being regularly henceforward so assigned, has in so far implicitly 
become a usual event. This procedure may, of course, issue in 
pantheism. But whether the tendency be toward pantheism or 
theism does not concern our present point. There are classes of 
events, deeds of the gods, which are in essence regular, and there- 
fore usual. Alongside these is another class of events, also actions 
of the gods, which are unusual. Whether these be assigned to the 
same gods to which the "usual" acts are assigned or to different 
gods ad quern matters not. The difference of conception, the 
thought that there are, from the point of view of the usual, two 
kinds of divine action, remains in principle an unreduced antithesis. 
In the concrete, naturally, the two types of divine action will 
be much intermingled, but the two conceptions, as conceptions, 
are yet clearly separable. The Bible is again the best illustration 
of this duality in the conception of the divine working. Both sides 
of the antithesis are found there and are by recent biblical students 
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insisted upon as two varieties of miracles. 27 God works in the 
regularity of Nature, but also in marvels which as such are irregular. 
We find in one most instructive passage 28 lying side by side each of 
these types of actions of God used to describe the same event from 
two different points of view. Each depicts the way in which God 
so acted as to make it possible for the children of Israel to cross the 
Red Sea. According to the one strand (J) God made a strong east 
wind to blow all night so that the waters became easily fordable; 
according to the other strand (P) God, immediately upon the hf ting 
of Moses' hand, made the waters as walls on either side so that 
the children of Israel walked through on dry land. 

Which of these two points of view as to miracle is the more 
religious and the more fruitful for present-day faith is a question 
which must recur to every thoughtful reader. Certainly the whole 
conflict and doubt as to miracle at this present is felt with reference 
to the miracle which claims to violate natural law — the "unusual" 
miracle at its extreme. If the miracles of awe and interest at their 
highest could be defended and held over against the miracle of 
unusualness, then all that is precious in the idea of divine activity 
could be kept intact for religious faith and we should escape at the 
same time a heavy burden of apologetics and misunderstanding. 

J ' Schultz, op. tit., 537; Holtzmann, N.T. Theol., I, 163. 
a! Exod. 14:16-22. 



